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Klasing has been publishing, for some years, under the general title of "Land 
und Leute." They are intended for popular reading and are sold at small 
prices. In no other sense are they cheap, for they rank among the best descrip- 
tive works on the countries of which they treat and they are certainly not sur- 
passed by any other series of geographical monographs as specimens of fine 
book-making and in their perfect reproduction of well-selected photographs. 
Geographically, they are sound, as they should be, for the writers of these 
monographs are geographers whose work is well known, and not a few of 
them are among leading geographers of Germany, professors in the higher 
schools of the country and widely known for their contributions to geographical 
literature. Mr. Scobel, the editor of the series, is among the leading carto- 
graphers of the day. Each volume has a list of works on the country, a com- 
prehensive index and a good map. 

Lea Warega. (Congo Beige.) Par le Commandant Delhaise. Avec une 
Preface de Cyr. van Overbergh. xx and 376 pp., map, plan and illustra- 
tions. Large 8vo. Albert De Wit, Brussels, 1909. 

This volume is No. 5 in the valuable "Collections de Monographies ethno- 
graphiques" which are being published in Brussels. The present work de- 
scribes a peculiarly interesting people of the eastern Belgian Congo. The 
Warega, living in the Great Forest, extend from the Congo River eastward, 
almost to lakes Tanganyika and Kivu, mainly between 2° and 3° S. Lat. The 
forest has isolated them and they have fortunately escaped prolonged contact 
with the Arabs. They are a fine tribe, pure in blood, practicing polygamy only 
in moderation, once cannibals but eating human flesh no longer, unspoiled 
children of the forest whose degree of civilization may be measured by the 
respect in which they hold women, in which regard they have a place of honor 
among African peoples. They travel little and live contentedly on their clear- 
ings or on the small areas of grass land that are scattered through the wide 
forest. Their most conspicuous industrial attainment is in iron smelting and 
working, in which they are skilful. 

Commandant Delhaise, who was stationed among the Warega two years 
(1906-7), has dispelled the mystery that involved this unmolested and comfort- 
able people. His large book gives a systematic and complete description of the 
tribe and its country. A considerable number of photographs, at the end of the 
volume, are referred, by numerals, to various parts of the text. There are 
plans of a Warega village and of Micici, the chief government post; also a 
black and white map of the country. The soil is well adapted for the produc- 
tion of many crops and European vegetables of all kinds are raised at the 
colonial stations. 

The Valley of Aosta. A Descriptive and Historical Sketch of an Alpine 

Valley noteworthy in Story and Monument. By Felice Ferrero. xvi and 

336 pp., 3 maps and 39 illustrations. 8vo. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 

York, 1910. $2. 

This beautiful Italian valley is not yet very well known to American tourists. 

It runs up into the Alps from a point not far to the north of Turin, and it is 

claimed for it that it contains the best Roman ruins outside of Rome and Pompeii, 

besides scores of mediaeval castles that are well worth visiting. The valley, 

with its ramifications, also leads up to the highest peaks of the Alps. All who 
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visit it go there with this purpose distinctly in view, for the valley is not on an 
international line of transit. 

Mr. Ferrero divides his book into three parts according to time. The first 
part deals with the valley as it is now, the second, with the valley of the Roman 
era, and the third, with the valley as it was in the Middle Ages. The treat- 
ment throughout will be found most helpful to visitors. The book is neither 
superficial nor ponderous. It is both readable and informing. The most casual 
observer, if intelligent, desires such help as the book will give him to see, 
appreciate and enjoy the valley of to-day; no less does he need the bits of 
history and description that will augment his enjoyment and understanding of 
the splendid Roman ruins and the works of the Middle Ages. The illustrations 
are admirable. 

Mr. Ferrero tells of the aseents of the high Alps from the southern side, 
achievements that are much less known than those of the northern approach. 
He says that the Gran Paradiso is the last stand of the ibex among European 
mountains. It once roamed throughout these mountains, and fifty years ago 
there were still enough left to permit free hunting. It is now forbidden to hunt 
the remnant remaining, estimated at about 600, and the Italian Government 
deputes their protection to some forty hunting guards. 

Geography of the Middle Illinois Valley. By H. H. Barrows, xii and 
125 pp., 16 plates, 47 figs., and index. Bull. No. 15, Illinois State Geological 
Survey, Urbana, 111., 1910. 

The appearance, a few years ago, of two now familiar books on the influence 
of the physical geography upon the history of North America was followed by 
a wave of appreciation from historians as well as geographers. It was asserted 
that at last we had begun to cultivate a great field of research, but the authors 
of these stimulating books, no less than the critics, were aware of their very 
general nature and of the tremendous task to which they were but the invita- 
tion. Certain exaggerations, however, crept into our geographic speech. A 
great truth had been discovered at last; history would have to be entirely re- 
written; the touchstone in the study of all human development everywhere is 
geographic influence. It required the piercing through again and again — chiefly 
by historians — of these bald generalisations to make us see that they were but 
the ghosts, so to speak, of an idea often asserted in the past and as often denied, 
because too little detailed and too much general work on. the problem had been 
done. When a student actually put his hands to a concrete task involving the 
relationship of geography and history the ghost was promptly laid, at least for 
him. 

All this does not mean that the idea of geographic influence in human 
development is abandoned; for it never stood on a firmer basis. We have 
merely arrived at the stage where there is no bone to our contention. The 
historian grants geographic influence : he only wants us to consider other factors, 
sometimes of more, sometimes of less, but always of some importance. When 
we deal with the facts of a people's development we deal with time as well as 
with space, and time involves many facts of human origin, ultimately of geo- 
graphic origin, it may be, but so long and so far removed from earth forces that 
their preservation, present use, and relationships, are in the nature of history, 
because they are matters not of observation but of long and, oftentimes, of 
involved record. One can not prepare a complete account of human develop- 



